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The most striking political development of the century,
however, was the growth towards full self-government of
the white communities of Canada, Australia, New Zealand,
and lastly South Africa, a process which culminated in the
Statute of Westminster in 1931, whereby those countries,
now known as Dominions, and the United Kingdom became
"autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal
in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any
aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united
by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated
as members of the British Commonwealth of nations/'
Thus the British Commonwealth, which it will be observed
is not coterminous with the Empire as is sometimes sup-
posed, consists of six equal nations (if Eire be included) of
which Great Britain is primus inter pares^ first among equals,
linked together only by the Crown. The Dominions are
therefore obviously no longer Colonies, nor are their peoples
Colonials, but Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders and
South Africans, or Afrikaners, There is no generic name for
us all, unless we use the term Britons in the widest sense to
denote citizens of the Commonwealth.
The Statute of Westminster may be said to have brought
the second Empire to an end, and to have inaugurated the
third Empire or Commonwealth, which, like Caesar's Gaul,
is itself divisible into three parts, namely, the British
Commonwealth, the Indian Empire, now become the two
Dominions of India and Pakistan, and completely indepen-
dent, and finally the Colonial Empire.
The Colonial Empire, although some of its units are
among our oldest possessions, is thus a concept or entity of
quite recent growth. Of what does this Empire consist?
Those who think in terms of the Dominions and India as
comprising the great bulk of the Empire may be surprised
at the answer. It has been somewhat the custom to treat the